HOW  A FRENCH CIVILIZATION  TOOK  SHAPE

womanhood? During the first centuries of feudalism, women had been
treated harshly enough. Customs were coarse. The young girl of the
castle had not only to remove the knight's armour, make ready his bed
and bathe him, but massage him to help him to sleep.1 Feudal marriage
was a matter of business or of policy, not of love. Often the spouses got
along so badly with each other that, with the connivance of the clergy,
they found excuses for annulments. This was easy enough, and many
women thus remarried three or four times. Kings had little tenderness
for their queens. Eleanor of Aquitaine, wife of Henry II, and Ingeborg
of Denmark, wife of Philip Augustus, passed portions of their lives in
prison. It was the Crusades which, because of the lengthy absence of the
lord, gave more power to the 'lady*. The only men who remained in the
castle were adolescent pages or clerics able to read and write. Among
them desire was mingled with respect; the page or the clerk 'sublimated'
in love poems that which they dared not declare. Moreover, a wealthier
society possesses more leisure; there is more time to make music for the
ladies. At the cliarming petty courts of the Limousin, Perigord, Poitou
or Aquitaine, troubadours sang their verses to their own accompaniments.
The love they expressed was that of a servant, a respectful, almost a
religious love. They had read Ovid's Art of Love. 'Courtly marriages'
of a rather equivocal nature were celebrated which at least in theory tied
bonds only of the heart and the mind, but at which on occasion a priest
officiated. Great ladies had a lover when at the same time they had a hus-
band; here were the beginnings of a long tradition. 'Courts of love' were
organized, where lords and ladies publicly discussed grave matters: 'Who
is the better friend, clerk or knight?' Eleanor of Aquitaine brought these
'courtly* manners to the court of France, then to that of England.
Chretien de Troyes, the great poet of the day, dwelt at the court of
Champagne, where reigned the Countess Marie, Eleanor's daughter, and
this sovereign suggested to the poet the theme of Lancelot, that of the
knight subject to his lady. In the Middle Ages, Frenchwomen were
at the forefront of the movement for the emancipation of their sex.
'Courtliness* had other consequences, both widespread and happy. It
produced not only songs of love and the Roman de la Rose, but a discipline
of customs and manners which was a great step forward on the path to
civilization. Thenceforward certain characteristics of the France of the
future took shape: the influence of women, the importance attached to
love.
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